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opportunity and social insult. His solution of the vexed problem — and 
the last word of his book — is as follows : 

The solution will probably be that the two races, white-skinned and brown- 
skinned, will coexist in amity and common American citizenship on the 
3,000,000 square miles of the United States. Whilst ten millions of Afro- 
Americans are slowly increasing to twenty millions between Florida and 
Alaska, two, three, four, five millions of Euramericans will be leaving the 
North American continent for Central America and South America and the 
paradises of the West Indies. 

In the larger Imperialism of to-morrow, when the influence of the Eng- 
lish, French and German-speaking white man extends from Cape Colum- 
bia (in Grinnel Land) to Cape Horn, there will be room in between his 
strides and his thrones for brother peoples of darker skins but equal brains. 
In that day, when the white American meets his brown-skinned brother on 
equal terms in the mart, the exchange, the university and the theatre, 
he will, if he comes across them in some old book of the early twentieth 
century, smile at the rude diatribes of a Vardaman and frown at the dis- 
courtesy of a departed dean of a Missouri medical college. 

W. E. BURGHARDT DUBOIS. 

New York City. 

The Immigration Problem. By JEREMIAH W. JENKS and W. 
Jett Lauck. New York and London, Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 1912. — xvi, 496 pp. 

This book is in effect a summary of the work of the Commission on 
Immigration which President Roosevelt appointed under the act of 
1907. The report of the commission is now appearing in forty-two 
stout volumes, and the student, as well as the general reader, may be 
grateful for this almost authoritative digest from the hands of Professor 
Jenks, who was a member of the commission, and Professor Lauck, 
who served as their " expert in charge of the industrial investigations." 

Their book shows, both in text and index, marks of haste, but these 
detract from its form, not from its substance. Its matter is appor- 
tioned under the following heads : " Introduction " ; " Causes of Immi- 
gration " (here are considered, also, the attitude of Europe toward emi- 
gration, the effect upon the United States of the return to Europe of 
immigrants and the question in what sense America demands more 
labor) ; " Characteristics of Immigrants which affect American Institu- 
tions" (mainly the familiar official statistics as to sex, age, occupation, 
literacy etc.) ; " Social Problems of Recent Immigration" (this section 
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includes, in addition to data in regard to crime, pauperism, disease and 
so forth, a digest of an elaboration of unutilized Census figures as to the 
fecundity of our immigrant population and of a special study of the 
" white slave " business) ; " Manufacturing and Mining Communities " ; 
" The Immigrant in Agriculture " (largely based on Professor Cance's 
work for the commission) ; " Immigrant Institutions " (banks, coffee 
houses, newspapers, churches and schools) ; " Living Conditions and 
Congestion " ; " The Status of Immigrants in Industries " (containing 
important statistics as to occupation, earnings and income) ; " The 
Floating Immigrant Labor Supply " (including interesting matter as 
to methods of securing employment and conditions in labor camps in 
different sections of the country) ; " The Immigrant as a Dynamic 
Factor in Industry " (perhaps the most important part of the work) ; 
" European and Mexican Immigrants on the Pacific Coast "; " Ori- 
ental Immigration to the Pacific Coast States " (including an account of 
East Indian or Hindu immigration) ; " Agencies of Protection, Dis- 
tribution and Assimilation"; " Assimilation and Progress " (including 
the results reached by Professor Boas in regard to changes in head-form 
among the children of immigrants) ; " Legislation and Administra- 
tion " ; " Remedies." The appendices include, beside statistical 
tables , the text of two pieces of proposed legislation : Senator Dilling- 
ham's bill and that of the acting head of the immigration service in 
1909. 

The results of the investigations here set forth run counter at various 
points to current beliefs and prejudices, but probably hold few import- 
ant surprises for serious students of the subject. The pivotal point of 
the whole study is perhaps the conclusion that the chief ground for 
concern in regard to our immigration is not its political results, not 
any menace of crime, pauperism or disease, but its industrial reactions. 

In most of the discussions on immigration that have appeared during the 
last few years . . . great importance has been attached to the social effect 
of immigration, arising from the personal qualities of the immigrants. . . . 
The late investigations of the Immigration Commission show that undue 
significance has been attached to these social effects during the last few 
years. ... At the present time there is no serious danger to be appre- 
hended in this direction. . . . The number of persons affected with con- 
tagious diseases or insanity or the number of paupers or criminals arriving, 
taking them as individuals, is very large, but taken as a percentage of the 
entire number coming is so small that little heed will be paid to it. . . . 
The chief danger of immigration lies not in this direction but in the field of 
industry [pages 64 et seq.~\ . 
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The old much-lauded immigration from northwestern Europe in 
the ante-bellum period did indeed bring in a serious importation of 
paupers and ne'er-do-weels and of contagious disease. The present 
immigration, largely from the southeast of Europe, is selected, partly 
by the very circumstances of its origin, partly by knowledge of our 
legislative requirements and , in a less degree, by actual rejection at our 
ports, till it supplies exceptionally promising material as regards mus- 
cular vigor, energy and initiative and, in a large degree at least, per- 
sonal trustworthiness. 

On the other hand, regarded as a supply of labor, its peculiar char- 
acteristics have had and are having important consequences. Our 
authors conclude that it is immigration which has made possible our 
remarkable expansion in manufacturing and mining during the last 
thirty years; that the older stratum of labor, whether native American 
or of the older immigrant group, has been seriously affected by dis- 
placements caused by recent immigration and by consequent retarda- 
tion of advancement in pay and working conditions ; that the new 
comers, owing to illiteracy and lack of English, have been slow in de- 
veloping industrial efficiency and in attaining to American standards of 
work and living and, generally, in " assimilating" ; and that " the point 
of complete saturation has already been reached in the employment of 
recent immigrants in mining and manufacturing establishments " 
(pages 196, 197). This thesis is developed with more freedom and 
more interestingly by Mr. Lauck in a recent article on the Lawrence 
strike published in the North American Review. Worth considering 
on the other side is Dr. Hourwich's article on " The Economic Aspects 
of Immigration," which appeared in this Quarterly last December 
(volume xxvi, pages 615-642). 

Perhaps the next most striking point of the vast investigation under 
review is the proof of the ubiquitousness and at the same time of the 
segregation of the foreign-born. East of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio and Potomac the Immigration Commission could not find one 
town of industrial importance (with the sole exception of certain min- 
ing places in Missouri) without its immigrant section inhabited by 
Slavs, Italians, Magyars or other recently arrived races. These immi- 
grant settlements they classed as of two main types : the one a foreign 
colony, affixed to an old-established community; the other a recent 
aggregation, made up mainly of foreigners. The latter type is^found 
largely in mining districts. In settlements of either type they find that 
between foreign-born and native populations 
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there is little contact or association beyond that rendered necessary by 
business or working relations. Immigrant workmen and their households 
not only live in sections or colonies according to race but . . . attend and 
support their own churches, maintain and support their own business insti- 
tutions and places of recreation and have their own fraternal and beneficial 
organizations. . . . The native-born element ... is in most cases ignor- 
ant of conditions which prevail in immigrant sections; but even when ac- 
quainted with them natives are usually indifferent, so long as they do not 
become too pronounced a menace to the public health and welfare. Under 
normal conditions there is no antipathy to the immigrant population, be- 
yond the feeling, uniformly met with in all sections, that a certain stigma 
. . . attaches to working with recent arrivals. . . . This aversion ... is 
nevertheless one of the most effective forces in racial segregation and dis- 
placement. ... It is to be expected that, before these communities are 
assimilated, they will have a pronounced effect upon American life, for 
the reason that the slowness of the process must result in the establishment, 
perhaps in a modified form, of many old-world standards and institutions. 

The native American attitude of ignorance and indifference 

extends even to the native churches, and very few agencies have been 
established for the Americanization and assimilation of southern and east- 
ern European wage-earners. Not only is a great field open for social and 
religious work, but vast possibilities are offered for patriotic service in im- 
proving the serious conditions which confront a self-governing republic 
[pages 73-76] . 

Together with a "domestic immigration policy," to borrow Miss 
Kellor's phrase (cf. her article in the North American Review, volume 
193, pages 561-573) , our authors desire certain changes in our immigra- 
tion laws. They apparently endorse the recommendations of the Immi- 
gration Commission, and they favor some measure of restriction, of a 
sort to protect native labor. They are uncertain, however, what form 
such restriction should take. Among the proposals which they discuss 
they do not include the very interesting one made by Mr. Paul U. Kel- 
logg, of the Survey, and since put forward in a different shape by Pro- 
fessor Fairchild of Yale — to use a minimum wage- requirement as a sieve 
for immigrants. Such a policy would seem, however, to be directly in 
line with their views, notably as expressed with regard to needed modi- 
fications of our present contract-labor law {cf. page 338). The crux is 
to find a practicable form for such a policy. 

Emily Greene Balch. 

Wellesley College. 



